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HEARD IN THE GATES 


HE SHANE QUARTERLY, in common with other publica- 

tions, has found it necessary to condense its material in order to 

conform with regulations having to do with the shortage of print 
paper now existing throughout the world. Like our sister publications, 
we trust that this situation will prove to be only temporary. 


Tuomas Henry JOHNSON is president of Manhattan Bible Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kansas, and was convocation speaker for the School 
of Religion at the opening of the session for 1946-1947. President 
Johnson holds his B. A. and Th. M. from Phillips University and his 
M. A. from the University of Tennessee. He was dean of Johnson 
Bible College before accepting his present position. He is widely 
known both as minister and as educator. 


WILLIAM RoBINSON is one of the leading figures in the work of 
the Churches of Christ in Great Britain. He was Principal of Over- 
dale College before and since its union with the Selly Oak group at 
Birmingham. He is the author of a number of works one of which, 
entitled “Christianity is Pacifism,” was published shortly after World 
War I, and has been widely read in this country. He has been a 
prominent figure in the discussions of the World Conference on Faith 
and Order both as a representative of his own communion and in the 
area of general debate. Principal Robinson has served as a contribut- 
ing member of our staff from the time this magazine was founded and 
has furnished valuable articles for our pages. We are sure that our 
readers will especially appreciate the contribution which he is making 
to this issue. 
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1946 IN RETROSPECT 


HE COURSE of events during the first year after the suspen- 

sion of hostilities in World War II illustrates the maxim, that 

peace is often more difficult to achieve than victory on the field 
of battle. The One World which Wendell Willkie envisaged in 1940 
is a chaotic universe torn with strife and dissension, and filled with 
cynicism, disillusionment, and ever increasing despair. The great 
majority of human beings have been hungry during the past year, and 
in America where food has been more plentiful, those who have pos- 
sessed it have in many instances exerted all their efforts to squeeze the 
last penny of profit out of their purchasing neighbors. It is not a 
pretty picture, but after all what else could we expect as the aftermath 
of two world wars? 

The shifting panorama of past year may be depicted under the 
following topical heads: 


1. WoRrLD ORGANIZATION 


The peoples of the world have almost unconsciously recognized 
that they can only avert self-destruction by instituting the rule of law 
in the prevailing anarchy of international relations. Before the close 
of the war, a start had been made in this direction when the charter 
of the United Nations was adopted at San Francisco and plans were 
laid for carrying out the provisions of the constitution. The program 
which had been previously formulated at least in large measure at the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference at Washington included at least four 
major features. (1) The General Assembly; (2) The Security Coun- 
cil; (3) The United Nations Economic, Social, and Cultural Organi- 
zation; (4) The World Court of International Justice. There were 
other important features, but these were the most outstanding char- 
acteristics of the new blueprint for a united world. Much of the his- 
tory of the past year has centered around these focal points, and we 
can do no better than to study it from the standpoint of their develop- 
ment. 


2. Tue Security CouNcIL 


The Security Council under the UNO charter is made up of the 
representatives of the big five powers, Great Britain, the USSR, The 
United States of America, France and China, together with half a dozen 
representatives of smaller countries. The Big Five are permanent 
members of the council while the representatives of the smaller nations 
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rotate or change in accordance with the wishes of the General Assembly. 
Moreover, each of the Big Five has a veto on any proposition passed 
by the group which in the judgment of the particular power involved 
is inimical to its national security and interests. The veto provision 
has come in for more criticism especially from the smaller nations 
than any other section of the charter, but it was obvious at San 
Francisco and has been crystal clear ever since that no one of the 
three major countries, Great Britain, Russia, or the United States, 
would have adopted the charter without the veto provision. The 
United States least of all would have consented to abdicate its national 
sovereignity at the behest of a group of small nations like Afghanistan, 
Trans-Jordania, Albania, or half-dozen others of similar size and 
development. No great nation could have afforded to come under 
that kind of domination. Russia has been generally criticized in this 
country for advocating the veto; the fact remains that both the United 
States and England would no more consent to the elimination of this 
feature of the UNO constitution than would the statesmen of the 
Kremlin. 

The Security Council got off to a rather bad start during the early 
part of the year because of bickerings over the presence of Russian 
troops in Iran and the bad feeling engendered over this issue was 
never wholly eliminated. The personnel of the Big Five Representa- 
tives may have had something to do with the difficulty in establishing 
smooth running relations in the Council. The British government in- 
stead of sending Mr. Atlee or Mr. Bevin, its topnotch men, substituted 
Sir Alexander Cardogan, a diplomat of at least the second rank. France 
and China nominated the best men they had, but under the circum- 
stances their influence was necessarily less potent than the voices of 
the Big Three. The United States sent a top man, former Secretary 
of State Stetinius, who had presided over the opening session of the 
San Francisco Conference. The Russians, who had sent Molotov, 
their Foreign Commissar to San Francisco, were no doubt peeved by 
the British attitude and therefore named a third rate diplomat, Andreas 
Gromiko, who was unknown prior to his appointment as Ambassador 
to Washington. Mr. Stetinius was tremendously embarrassed from 
the start of the proceedings by the presence of Secretary of State 
Byrnes, who had succeeded him (Stetinius) at Washington. For the 
United States to have two of its topnotch statesmen in such a meeting 
was obviously not the way to arouse the best feelings on the part of the 
other nations. Moreover Mr. Byrnes, although not a member of the 
Council took the lead in almost all of the discussions and completely 
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threw the accredited representative of the United States into the back- 
ground. The result was that Mr. Stetinius quite properly sent his 
resignation to President Truman and was given another appointment. 
Senator Austin of Vermont, a Republican, was nominated to succeed 
Stetinius, and took his place in the Council at its Fall Session in 1946. 
Whether Secretary Byrnes will make it possible for Mr. Austin to retain 
his place on the Council was not apparent at the close of 1946. 


After the Iranian matter had been settled by the Russians’ with- 
drawing their troops as soon as they got the oil concessions they desired, 
the Council went on to wrangle over the boycotting of the Fascist 
regime in Spain and a number of other matters which space limitations 
do not permit us to enumerate. In practically all of these items the 
United States, Great Britain, and their satellite nations voted one way 
and Russia and her satellites cast their ballots in the other direction. 
The result of this situation was considerable disappointment on the 
part of the general public, because of the meager results achieved by 
the Council during the year. Penetrating observers of the record, 
however, drew comfort from the fact that a more cordial atmosphere 
in the group had obviously come into existence during the year and 
that in spite of all the disagreements some real achievements were made. 


3. THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The General Assembly was necessarily slower in getting under 
way than the Security Council, because it was a body of much larger 
numerical representation. Each nation in the UNO has one spokesman 
and no more in the Assembly. A great country like Russia or the 
United States is thus on an exact parity with a small community like 
Luxemburg or Costa Rica. The Assembly is intended to be the open 
forum of all peoples, where any and all questions may be aired or 
discussed and the full light of publicity brought to bear upon them. 
The Assembly has no legislative prerogatives but it is obviously one 
of the most important and powerful factors in the promotion of world 
unity. The Secretary General, an accomplished Norwegian diplomat, 
has manifested superior organizational power which argues well for 
the further progress of the group. The Chairman, an equally dis- 
tinguished Belgian statesman, has thus far presided with intelligence 
and dignity. The Fall meeting of 1946, held in the old World’s Fair- 
grounds on Long Island got off to a good start and unlike the Security 
Council manifested less disposition to develop two opposing spheres 
of influence. It must be remembered that both the Assembly and the 
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Council are still in the period of infancy and are subject to all kinds 
of infantile distempers. If they can be kept alive for a decade or two 
the world may well begin to breathe with more confidence and hope. 


4. THE ProGREss OF UNESCO 


One of the most important phases of World Organization during 
the year received very little publicity because it got on so well that it 
failed to make attractive news copy. Unesco, as most people styled 
it, was organized to promote unified economic, social and cultural 
progress in the world community. Ignoring political issues and con- 
cerning itself with basic scientific problems, it had no difficulty in se- 
curing unanimous agreement in its sessions throughout the year. 
While the statesmen squabbled in the Security Council and the orators 
shot off rhetorical pyrotechnics in the Assembly, the hard working 
thinkers around the Council table of Unesco furnished the answers for 
the practical problems which confront humanity. They did not settle 
everything, of course, but every report which they made to the public 
indicated progress. Moreover, they were wrestling with causes and 
provocative situations which produce wars and are therefore more 
important to handle than the surface effects which constitute the sub- 
ject matter of diplomacy. 

In addition to Unesco, other features of the UNO setup received 
attention during the year. Among these may be mentioned the Com- 
mittee on the International Control of Narcotics; the International 
Labor Organization; the International Bank; and the International 
Revolving Credit Fund, which had been set up earlier; and especially 
the High Court of International Justice, which certainly deserves a 
little more careful elaboration. 


5. THE New Wortp Court 


Long before World War I, a group of distinguished American 
jurists, including Elihu Root, William Howard Taft, Charles Evans 
Hughes, and John Bassett Moore had worked out plans for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent court of international justice, before which 
nations having disputes might bring their cases for peaceful settlement. 
Andrew Carnegie built a palace for the use of the Court at Geneva, 
and Woodrow Wilson made it a part of the League of Nations’ pro- 
gram adopted at Versailles. The United States refused to go along 
with the World Court when it (U. S.) turned down the League, al- 
though its most distinguished lawyers had worked out the project and 
some of them had served on the Court. In spite of the fact that every 
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President and every Secretary of State, regardless of party, from 
Wilson to Franklin Roosevelt advocated our entrance into the Court, 
Congress always refused to give its permission. Presidents Harding, 
Coolidge and Hoover were ardent advocates of the organization but 
were never able to get it through. The last attempt was made during 
the presidency of Franklin Roosevelt, when the Edward W. Bok 
Award spent much time and money trying to have the Senate pass the 
Bill. It appeared that the necessary two-third votes were in the bag 
when the Sunday before the ballot was to be taken Father Coughlin, 


who was then a prominent radio figure, requested his hearers to wire 
their Senators to defeat the measure. It is said that over 40,000 tele- 
grams poured into Washington with the result that enough Senators 
changed their minds to cause the shelving of the issue. Miss Esther 
Everrett Lae, the energetic secretary of the Bok committee gave up 
the fight after this rebuff and nothing more was done about the matter 
so far as the United States was concerned until the close of World War 
II. Once more with the formulation of the San Francisco Charter, the 
World Court came to the fore. It was now obvious to everybody that 
no unified World cooperation is possible without a Central Court to 
handle judicial matters. The United States, which had swung away 
completely from its former isolationist position accepted the World 
Court proposal almost without opposition. If it had assumed this 
attitude twenty-five years earlier the world might have been spared 
the holocaust of 1939. Even at that, the old adage, “better late than 
never” no doubt still holds in international relations. 


6. CoNTROL oF ATOMIC ENERGY 


The bombs which fell on Hiroshima and Nagasaki during the 
summer of 1945 and brought a sudden end to the Japanese conflict 
set in motion the most diverse and painful reactions throughout the 
civilized world. Some groups like the Russians and certain of our own 
Army officials played down the bomb for obvious reasons, but those 
who understood what had happened including especially the scientists 
and the Japanese took an entirely different view of the situation. They 
knew whether for good or ill that the world had now entered upon a 
new phase in its historic development. Bombs, the atomic type, could 
well destroy civilization itself if allowed to be used indiscriminately. 
The United States has a temporary monopoly of the missile but it was 
universally conceded that this advantage could not be retained for more 
than a few years. 
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Through the efforts of Senator Byran McMahan of Connecticut, 
the Congress was made aware of its special responsibility in the matter 
of atomic control, and was finally brought to create an Atomic Com- 
mission which is primarily made up of civilians and which will have 
charge of the matter within the confines of our own country. On the 
international side, the President appointed Mr. Bernard Baruch as our 
representative on the UNO Committee appointed to deal with the 
subject. Mr. Baruch presented a report to the Committee embodying 
the results of a special study made by our own experts in the very dif- 
ficult area involved. The substance of the Baruch Report is to be 
found in recommendations for the centralized control of Atomic 
energy by the UNO with powers of inspection to make sure that the 
rules are observed and with complete suspension of the veto power 
in the particular instance. Russia opposed the report and presented a 
more moderate solution of its own. At the close of the year the 
problem still awaited final determination. The Russian opposition 
is understandable in view of the fact that only complete confidence 
in the central world administration would justify any nation in sur- 
rendering its very existence to this power as would be the case if it 
were given complete control of the atomic bomb. Many Americans 
would hesitate about taking such a radical step and yet it does appear 
to be the only pathway to even a measure of world security. The po- 
tentialities of atomic power for peacetime purposes are also of the 
utmost consequences. It is to be earnestly hoped that the world powers 
will reach an agreement on this all important question at the earliest 
possible moment. 


7. InpIA SEcURES HER INDEPENDENCE 


After some rather unaccountable delays the British government 
finally took the bull by the horns and sent a special commission to 
India with instructions to arrange for the complete independence of 
the most important colony of the Empire. The Commission pro- 
ceeded to New Delhi and after considerable discussion drafted a pro- 
visional arrangement under which the inhabitants of the country could 
formulate their own constitution and set up their own national admin- 
istration. The Moslems objected to the plan at first and violent riot- 
ing broke out in various parts of the country. The Moslem league 
wanted an independent Mohammed Commonwealth, but the Hindu 
majority violently opposed any such breakup of national unity. The 
Moslem program was obviously impractical, because of the fact that 
the religious groups in India are scattered over the country and could 
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not be consolidated into two homogenous nations. The situation be- 
came apparent to the Moslem leaders themselves after a time and they 
rather reluctantly joined in the provisional program. The leaders 
were not able to carry their followers with them in all sections of the 
country and violent rioting continued as the result. Mr. Gandhi after 
visiting the most unsettled sections of the country announced his in- 
tention of going on a fast which would only be terminated by the ces- 
sation of the rioting. This Oriental method of atonement appears 
to have more weight in India than any amount of rational discussion. 
Undoubtedly the country will pull itself together eventually and will 
become an important member of the great family of nations. 


8. DISTURBANCES IN PALESTINE 


At the close of World War I, Lord Balfour, the British Prime 
Minister, made a declaration of policy concerning the establishment of 
a Jewish state in Palestine which appeared to commit the British Em- 
pire to such a program. In the period following the war, no particular 
effort was made at Downing Street to implement the Balfour declara- 
tion. With the approach of World War II Mr. Churchill declared his 
adherence to the Balfour declaration, but again sought to postpone the 
completion of the Zionist schedule. As the War went on the import- 
ance of the Arab country loomed large on the horizon. Turkey espe- 
cially was in position to do immense harm to the Allied cause if she 
joined with the Axis. Van Papen, the most adroit of all Nazi diplo- 
matists, was constantly at Ankara trying to persuade the Turks to 
declare war against the Allies. The fact that Hitler did not like the 
Jews helped to make the Arabs more sympathetic with his program. 
As a result of all these complications the British did not feel that they 
were justified in drawing upon themselves the opposition of the whole 
Mohammed world just in order to satisfy the Jewish immigrants in 
Palestine. President Roosevelt appears to have sympathized with this 
view after he visited Cairo and Teheran. 

While these things were going on the Zionist movement through- 
out the world brought extreme pressure to bear upon the British to 
fulfill the contract as they understood it contained in the Balfour 
declaration. The plight of the dispossessed in Europe added to the 
urgency of the situation. Mr. Truman came out in favor of the im- 
mediate entry of a 100,000 Jews into Palestine, a comparatively small 
number in the light of the Balfour declaration, but many more than 
either the British or the Arabs were willing to accept. Violent rioting 
continued throughout Palestine and at the close of the year, little 
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progress had been made toward a permanent solution of the problem. 
Outside observers were inclined to favor some arrangement which 
would permit the Jews to regain their homeland, while at the same 
time fully compensating the Arabs who would have to be dispossessed 
in order to construct the new Jewish State. Some such adjustment 
would seem to be the only permanent solution for the most entangled 
and involved problem of the year. 


9. Mr. CHuRCHILL’s Epoch MAKING ADDRESS 


Early in 1946, Mr. Winston Churchill gave an address before 
the students and faculty of a Missouri college, the echoes of which 
were heard around the world. The main thesis of the message was the 
necessity for a complete alliance between the United States and Great 
Britain in order to offset what the speaker regarded as the aggressive 
designs of the Soviet Republic. Mr. Truman by introducing the 
former Prime Minister gave a certain unofficial approval to what he 
had to say. The President was quick to disclaim any official endorse- 
ment of the lectures, but the world at large took it for granted that 
America was drawing closer to England and further from Russia 
than had been the case during the Roosevelt regime. The Russians 
apparently took the same view of the situation and their press reflected 
their wrath and indignation. From this time forward, Mr. Byrnes 
and Mr. Molotov found it difficult to get along, and at the close of 
the year the Moscovites, who had used their influence to locate the 
UNO capitol in America were anxious to transfer the site to Switzer- 
land. Suggested arrangements for making all British and American 
munitions interchangeable and for something approaching a merger of 
the war staffs of the two countries did not help to alleviate the tension. 
As previously noted it became the usual routine in the Security Council 
and other similar meetings for the Soviet Union and its satellites to 
vote one way and for the British-American bloc to vote another. The 
heads of all three nations disavowed any apprehension of a third World 
War, but most people could not forget that Mr. Churchill had definitely 
investigated such a possibility. Intelligent observers of the world 
scene could not but feel alarmed by reason of the continuous deteriora- 
tion of the tripartate which had won the war. The Germans had for- 
seen the possibility of such a crackup, and had tried to promote it before 
the close of the conflict. Mr. Churchill certainly had no intention of 
forwarding their plans, but the consequences of his speech would have 
pleased the Austrian housepainter if he had been alive to see them. 
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10. THE YUGOSLAV INCIDENT 


During the summer of ’46, five Americans lost their lives while 
flying over Yugoslav territory without the permission of the Tito 
government. There was much excitement over the matter, especially 
on the part of the Russia-phobe American Press. In the end the 
Yugoslavs apologized and made reparation for the loss of the plane 
as far as that could be done. On the other side our Chief-of-Staff, 
General Eisenhower, issued a drastic order forbidding any such un- 
authorized flights in the future. It is interesting to note that this 
order was not made public until several months after the official clos- 
ing of the incident. The Yugoslavs are the old Serbs, Croats, Mon- 
tenegrins and have always been a somewhat turbulent and undisciplined 
people. The fact that the head of their government, Marshal Tito, is 
a Communist and is sympathetic with Russia helped to complicate the 
situation. Tito on his own side by executing his rival General Mik- 
hailovich and by sending a Roman Catholic Archbishop to prison for 
conspiring with the Nazis did not improve his foreign relations. The 
Yugoslavs at the close of the year insisted upon their desire for peace 
with the Western world and most of the nations involved were willing 
to accept their inclinations toward peace at their face value. 


11. NuUREMBURG TRIALS 


The long-drawn out trial of the Nazis leaders at Nuremburg ended 
late in September with the acquittal of three and the condemnation of 
all the other defendants. A few were given prison terms and eleven 
were sentenced to die on the gallows. One of the eleven, Herman 
Goering, committed suicide a few hours before he was to have been put 
to death. The executions according to the best reports available. were 
more reminiscent of medieval procedure than of the twentieth century. 
Many American Jurists were not too sure as to the legal grounds for 
hanging the German military commanders and their associates. Under 
the same type of punishment for conducting wars of aggression, Alex- 
ander the Great, Hannibal, Julius Caesar, Frederick the Great, and 
Napoleon should have been hanged. Perhaps it would have been better 
for the world if they had been, but there is something about an ex post 
facto law which does not appeal to the Anglo-Saxon mind. If there 
had been an International Court of Justice which had jurisdiction 
in such cases and the criminals had been tried under a law which had 
been clearly formulated before they committed their crimes, the situa- 
tion would have been different. However this may be, the proceedings 
at Nuremburg created a profound impression upon the world at large, 
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and future historians will no doubt have much to say about it. Whether 
they will contribute to the peace and happiness of Germany and the 
world still remains to be demonstrated. 


12. THe ScuisM BETWEEN East AND WEST 


At the close of 1946 it was recognized by the majority of the citi- 
zens of all countries that the most immediate threat to world peace con- 
sisted in the inability of the Big Three to get along together in harmony 
and without constant disagreement. The political elections during the 
year tended to accentuate the split. The British Labor party, which is 
moderately Socialist, held its own in England, while the November 
elections gave the Communists an increasing lead in France. The trend 
throughout Europe was rather definitely toward the Left, even in the 
most conservative localities. On the other hand, the Republican land- 
slide in the United States in November indicated a movement toward 
the Right in this country. Obviously if we are to have one world there 
must be room for all such differences and for the wide range of diverg- 
ence with regard to political issues. The attempt to divide humanity 
into two warring camps must be resisted by all men and women of good 
will in every part of the world. Whether we are yet ready for perma- 
nent world peace and order is still a debatable question. The sands are 
running out on us, and we shall not have too much time to reach a 
correct settlement of our problems. It becomes all the more incumbent 
upon us therefore to get along in peace with our neighbors no matter 
how much we may disagree with them or dislike them. It is better for 
us both to live in disagreement than to die together in a universal 
atomic explosion. The year closed in an atmosphere of hope and ex- 
pectancy which if not too exuberant, at least was not enshrouded in 
pessimism and gloom. Like Paul when he arrived in Rome most 
Christians felt at the end of the year that they had a right “to thank 
God and take courage” for the future days which lie ahead. 
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THE URGENCY OF THE MINISTRY 


Fall Convocation Sermon, September 12, 1946, at the opening of the 
Twenty-Second Session of the School of Religion 


By 
PRESIDENT THoMAS H. JOHNSON 


OR “every one who calls upon the name of the Lord shall be saved.” 

But how are men to call upon him in whom they have not 

believed? And how are they to believe in him of whom they 

have not heard? And how are they to hear without a preacher? And 
how are men to preach unless they are sent? 

These words are from Paul in his discussion of the problem of the 
unbelief of his kinsmen in the flesh. But they are not trite; they are 
very much of modern freshness. We are still shrouded with unbelief 
and sin. As long as that condition exists, Paul’s message will be 
worthy of attention. 

The scripture which has been read is a good foundation for our 
consideration on this occasion. It has a message, especially for a group 
of people who are making special preparation to labor in the kingdom 
of God. We desire to deal with four major propositions found in 
these verses. 

The first suggests the fact that man is a sinner and as such is 
lost and in need of redemption. If man is not lost, there is no point 
in the statement, ‘““Whosoever will call on the name of the Lord will 
be saved.” 

But man is lost and needs redemption. ‘This is a well-known fact 
in the Bible. The whole Bible is predicated on this fact. If humanity 
had never sinned, man would have no need of the Bible. All we need 
to do to establish this principle is to make a rapid survey of the Bible. 

Note the age before The Law. Sin drove Adam and Eve from 
the Garden of Eden, forcing them to turn their backs upon the beauties 
and joys that had at first existed in their primeval home. The history 
of humanity has been made crimson by the hand of the murderer. 
Sin began that when Cain slew Abel. Even the imagination of the 
thoughts of the human race became so offensive to the Almighty that 
a merciful and loving God was forced to destroy by the flood all man- 
kind, except eight souls. 

The same fact was true in the day of the Law and the prophets. 
We are taught that the law of Moses was added because of sin; in 
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other words, the Law of Moses with all of the institutions involved, 
with the bloody system of the sacrifice of animals, was necessitated 
because of transgression. It was an effort on the part of a just God 
to preserve humanity until a redeemer could be ushered in. Our 
sensibilities are stunned when we read of the captivities of the chosen 
people and how Jeremiah weeps for his people because of their 
sins and because Jerusalem lay waste. Even today the Jews 
stand by the wailing wall in Jerusalem. This long history of sorrow 
and penitence is the direct result of sin. Sin divided the kingdom of 
Israel ruled over by David and later by Solomon. The descendants of 
the twelve sons of Jacob fought each other, and God’s promise to 
Abraham that in his seed would all the families of the earth be blessed 
was slowed down because of sin. 


The condition had not changed in the days of Jesus. We sweep 
across the centuries to come face to face with the most heartless crime 
of all ages, the crucifixion of Jesus. We hear Him weeping over 
Jerusalem and over His people to whom He came and who knew Him 
not. According to his own prediction, Jerusalem fell in 70 A. D. be- 
fore the Roman legions. Josephus makes us chill by his story of the 
fall of Jerusalem. Is it any wonder that Paul in the first chapters of 
Romans depicts the miserable state of the Gentiles and also of the Jews, 
and finally declares that all had sinned and come short of the glory of 
God? 

This horrifying fact of the lost nature of humanity becomes no 
better in modern times. Many of us remember the first World War, 
and how we tried to make ourselves believe that the human race could 
never again become so depraved. But—the second World War burst 
upon us with such horrors that we hardly dare think about them. 
True it is that victories have been won on the battlefield at a staggering 
price of material and life, and yet the selfishness of nations and 
ambitious leaders of selfish nations are still engaged in battle for 
supremacy. Would we be misstating the truth to say that the social 
order of the world is lost and needs redemption, that the political 
structure of humanity is caught in the throes of sin and needs re- 
demption, that the economic life of the world is off the beam, and, like 
a wandering planet, is uncertain as to its destination? All this is be- 
cause of sin. 

Would we be missing the truth to state that the most terrible fact 
that faces us in our generation is that man is lost? Every responsible 
person out of Christ is lost. Too many times from the pulpit that 
Staggering fact is avoided. True, it is a hard statement, but such is 
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the nature of truth. Even Christians, in spite of the fact that they are 
justified by faith, that they are hid with Christ in God, are merely 
in the process of being saved. We are exhorted to hold fast our faith 
unto the end, and to expect certain rewards, if we hold fast our faith 
to the end. If we do not misread the word of God, even the Christian 
is saved finally and certainly only when he has persevered to the end. 
“Be thou faithful unto death” is a divine injunction. 

We would not go on record as a pessimist; we are merely trying 
to be realistic. When we read such books as the book of Revelation, in 
chapters eight and nine, where we have a picture of great destruction 
come upon the earth, with a goodly portion of all living creatures 
destroyed, and yet the rest, who were not slain by these plagues, re- 
pented not of their sins, we could become cynical. But over against 
that is the fact that the kingdom of the world is to become the kingdom 
of our Lord and of His Christ and that He will reign forever. This 
does not, however, destroy the present and the past reality that man is 
lost because of his sin and that he needs redemption. ‘Whosoever shall 
call on the name of the Lord shall be saved.” If man is not lost, he 
does not need to be saved. 

The second major proposition in our scripture text is that God 
wants to save lost humanity and that He has a plan for his redemption. 


May we once more sweep across the pages of the Book. After 
Cain had so cruelly murdered his brother, the voice of the Lord came 
to him and urged him to be lifted up, in other words to correct his 
mistake. The eternal God could not endure the total destruction of 
humanity, but saved seed through the ark. “The law was added be- 
cause of sin till the seed should come’”—another expression of God’s 
determination to redeem the fallen race. The sacrificial system was a 
failure in that effort. We have not time to go into the story of the 
prophets other than to suggest an exmination of the pleadings of God, 
through these prophets, with sinful rulers, with sinful priests, and 
with sinful people— a nation to whom God had stretched out a hand 
of mercy to lead them back to their promised land after they had 
committed sins. If justice had been done, God would have utterly and 
eternally destroyed them. But God had sworn to Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob that of their seed would all the earth be blessed. We feel 
that God’s love and mercy, and not His justice, entered in and made 
Him determined that somehow at some time man would be enabled to 
overcome his mistake. Students of the Book certainly cannot miss the 
fact that God wanted to save; that He had a plan, though imperfect, for 
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their salvation; and that He has a greater plan, namely an eternal 
purpose which is now being realized in Christ Jesus. 

It is more interesting to examine the pages of the New Testament. 
May we note some of the outstanding expressions. ‘They will call 
his name Jesus; for it is he who will save his people from their sins,” 
“God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten son, that who- 
soever believeth on him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
“The Son of man came to seek and save that which was lost.” Jesus 
came that people “might have life and have it abundantly.” An ex- 
planation of that life is in John’s statement that, “This much has been 
written, that we may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God 
and believing have life through his name.” “He that believeth and 
is baptised shall be saved,” assures us that Jesus came to that time, 
when He was to return to the Father, still convinced that lost humanity 
needed redemption. His blood had been spilled for the sins of humanity. 


The apostles take up the program, announcing that in none other 
is there salvation, that we should believe on the Lord Jesus, pleading 
with us to be reconciled to God. We do not need to elaborate on this, 
but merely call attention to this second major proposition: that God 
wants to save sinful, lost humanity; that His plan is in Christ; He is 
“the way, the truth and the life; no man comes unto the Father’ but 
by Him. He is the hope of the world. Therefore, in this matchless 
Roman epistle we find God offering to man justification from his sins, 
sanctification of his life through His life of righteousness, and finally 
eternal life. If man will believe in his heart that God raised Christ 
from the dead, will permit the love of God to lead him to repentance, 
and if he will make confession that Christ is Lord, and will, from the 
heart, be obedient to that form of doctrine to which we have been 
delivered, he will be saved. 

Thus far, two major propositions are involved in the text that 
we read. May we repeat them: That man is lost because of sin and 
needs redemption, and that God has tried and is yet desirous and even 
determined to save him. ‘Whosoever calls on the name of the Lord 
shall be saved.” 

The third fact that we wish to consider is that God has chosen 
the preacher in the important matter of saving sinful humanity. God 
has always chosen human personality in the work of redemption. Noah 
became a preacher of righteousness for one hundred and twenty years. 
His work was not very effective, yet the Lord would not leave himself 
without witness. Moses became a great preacher. The Book of 
Deuteronomy is an illustration of that. 
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We sweep across the centuries to the age of the great prophets. 
We listen to Amos, Hosea, Micah, Jeremiah, and Isaiah. What stu- 
dent of the Bible has not thrilled over the sixth chapter of Isaiah, 
which is a statement of the commission of Isaiah to preach righteous- 
ness to an unrighteous people. John the Baptist burst forth from the 
wilderness, preaching repentance and announcing to the people the ap- 
proach of One, the latchets of whose shoes he was not worthy to stoop 
down and loose. He was, as he himself said, “‘a voice.”’ 


Jesus was first a preacher, and saw the importance of the preacher. 
He went about over Judea and Galilee teaching and preaching. Early 
in His ministry He selected a dozen men, established a school, and pre- 
pared them to carry on after He had passed personally from the scene 
of action. In fact, before He said anything about the church He selected 
preachers to promote the church, when the time came for the church 
to begin. 

Personally we are convinced that the church and the kingdom are 
identical. We say that because there are those who do not take that 
position. Whatever may be one’s viewpoint, we must remember 
that Jesus selected the twelve disciples even before He began preaching 
concerning the kingdom. It all totals up to this: that Jesus recognized 
the necessity of the preacher. 

One of the most interesting and romantic bits of history in all 
the field of religion is that of the work of the apostles and early 
Christians. Nineteen hundred years of Christian history is illumined 
by a great army of spokesmen of the good news of the salvation of 
sinful humanity started by the first generation. Paul, then, was right 
when he said “How shall they hear without a preacher?” 


The Lord knew what He was doing when He gave a place of prior- 
ity in His program to the preacher, and Paul writing under inspiration 
understood this same great truth. The preacher was needed in the 
first generation ; he has been indispensable in the intervening centuries ; 
and he is the primary personality in the kingdom of God today. But 
we need the best. We need young men strong in body, straight 
shouldered, brawny of muscle; young men able to take the buffs of 
life. The church calls for young men of great intellect. I have never 
liked the story that represents a father with three sons. The very bril- 
liant one would be a lawyer, the next in brilliance would be a farmer, 
but the one who was not able to make his grades in school would be 
a preacher. The great preachers of all ages have been men of great 
minds: John the Baptist, Jesus, Paul, Chrysostom, Luther, Knox, 
Calvin, Wesley, Campbell, and so on. Surely the greatest cause known 
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to humanity needs the greatest minds. If salvation is primarily by 
faith, if faith comes by hearing the word of God, if the word of God 
is to be heard by the voice of a preacher, if the role of the preacher is 
so important, surely we need men of great minds. 


Personality, the sum total of all of the spiritual, mental, physical 
qualities of the individual, is needed. We are impelled with the thought 
that Jesus must have been the world’s most marvellous personality. We 
do not expect men to stand on a level with the Son of God; nevertheless, 
personality is an important factor in the individual who is to proclaim 
the unsearchable riches of God. 

If an army, such as the marvellous army created by the United 
States in the last half dozen years, needs the best in its leadership, is 
it not reasonable that the leadership of the army of the Son of God 
needs even greater ability? We do not need men in the ministry who 
feel their importance so much that they go about admiring them- 
selves. What we need are men who, like Paul, are willing to suffer 
whatever the Lord may lay upon them, men who are actually sacrificial. 
With too many people sacrifice is no more than that which we are 
called upon to do to the point that it does not interfere with our con- 
venience. The day is gone when the preacher can be effective by 
standing up before people and talking about sacrifice and self-sub- 
ordination, and yet be unwilling to endure hardship. Paul said to 
Timothy “Endure hardship as a good soldier of Christ Jesus.” We 
are humiliated and bowed low in shame, when we compare our sacri- 
fice with that endured by hundreds of thousands of our choice young 
men as they went out to do battle to preserve our Christian civlization, 
many not to come back. 

Yes, God has chosen the preacher as His spokesman, as His am- 
bassador in bringing the message of redemption to sinful humanity, but 
only that man who can meet the test is equal to the emergency of this 
generation. What a challenge to strong men, men who love the Lord, 
men who are willing to throw themselves into the breach in a great 
crisis. 

The fourth and last proposition that we wish to discuss as found 
in our text is that the preacher must be sent. We have tried to refrain 
from the usual discussion about a disturbed world, not because that we 
do not believe that the world is disturbed for it is much upset. Every- 
body knows that. The obvious reason for an upset world is two-fold! 
First of all, of course, it is because of men’s sins, the sins of individuals, 
the sins of nations, the sins of generations. The iniquities of the 
fathers are being visited upon the fourth and fifth generations, because 
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men have not honored God. Grandfathers and fathers have raised the 
devil, and have sent forth their sons to pay the bill. Secondly, leader- 
ship is largely responsible for the world’s condition. Wicked kings 
and rulers of the earth, wickedness in high places, Mussolinies, and 
Hitlers, and Tojoes, and a multitude of others who have assumed the 
place of leadership, are to blame. If corrupt leadership has produced 
all of this, it would be logical to conclude that, if the world could some- 
how have great leaders for a few generations, unselfish, God-fearing 
leaders as statesmen, and men who are charged with great responsi- 
bility, the condition of the world could be reversed. The ministry 
must take the lead. 

We are unwilling to admit that the preacher should take a second 
place in the community. He is God’s man, humble, willing to serve, 
but he is not a man of secondary importance any more than God and 
Christ are secondary. Oh, that the church of the living God might 
raise up a great army of strong leaders. The Bible college and seminary 
and all of the institutions that have to do with the training of good 
leadership are indispensable. Upon these institutions rests a mighty 
responsibility. And what a responsibility! We are victims of our 
teachers. That being so, the task that rests upon the college is of no 
little importance. These institutions stand judged before God. They 
must measure up. They must do their part in sending men to preach 
Christ. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is a great day in which we live. It is 
not a time for defeatism, pessimism, and cynicism, it is not a time to 
retreat or even. to take the role of the defensive. We must take the 
offensive, we must become aggressive. The world is still in the grip of 
satan. Men’s souls are sick, they need the healing of the Great Physi- 
cian; the Great Physician needs them. Our challenge is to young men 
and young women in preparation for this work and to the institutions 
charged with their training. Shall we meet the challenge? 
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WHITHER THEOLOGY? 
By 
PRINCIPAL WILLIAM RoBINSON 


Overdale College, Birmingham, England 


HE EDITOR has asked me to write something about a forth- 
‘Tae book of mine. The MS of the book has been accepted 

for publication by The Lutterworth Press, one of the leading 
theological publishing houses in this country. When the book will be 
out, | cannot say, but a good guess would be, considering the state of 
the publishing business under post-war conditions, sometime in the 
Spring of 1947. The book is entitled, “Whither Theology? Some 
Essential Biblical Patterns,” and consists of lectures given in Spur- 
geon’s College, London in the Fall of 1945. 


The book arises out of a difficulty which, as a teacher of theology, 
I have felt most acutely. Most of us, owing to our heritage in Western 
culture, which owes a deep debt to Greek thought, think of Christianity 
as a general system of ethical and religious truth, comparable to Platon- 
ism, Hinduism and what not. This is a complete un-Biblical way of 
thinking about Christianity. This is a startling thing to say, and when 
I say it, I find it is always at first resented. Strictly speaking, we 
rarely read the Bible aright. We are reading it through colored 
spectacles with Graeco-Latin lenses. 


This is illustrated by Harnack’s treatment of the New Testament 
and the early Fathers. He accuses the Greek Fathers and some of the 
New Testament writers of Hellenising during the early centuries, but 
it was not at the point Harnack supposed it to have been, at the point of 
the fundamental Christian conceptions, those of Jesus as the Word of 
God, the doctrine of the Divine-Human nature of Christ, and the con- 
ception of the Godhead which later took shape in the doctrine of the 
Trinity. These were the very things, original to Christianity, which 
prevented it from being completely Hellenised and from being reduced 
to a general system of ethical and religious truth. These were the 
‘hard core’ which resisted the ‘acids of modernity’ which Greek philoso- 
phy and pseudo-philosophy brought to bear on the Gospel. They be- 
longed to the Biblical pattern. From the beginning Jesus was not a 
doctrine, the ethico-religious doctrine of Jesus of Nazareth. He was 
revelation, not communicated information, but the act of God. He 
was not only the bringer of the Gospel, but He was the Gospel. Harnack 
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thought he was (following Ritschl) releasing Christianity from the 
shackles of Greek philosophy and returning to simpler Biblical con- 
cepts, whereas he was being more Grecian than the Greeks he sought 
to refute; for he was thinking in terms of ideas and not of facts. There 
is all the difference in the world between the conception of Jesus as 
the moral ideal in historical garb, and Jesus as God’s own Personal 
Word, in whom “He hath visited and redeemed His people Israel,” 
and in whom He makes known His purpose and will, the secret which 
is “God’s wisdom in a mystery, even the wisdom which hath been 
hidden, which God foreordained before the worlds unto our glory, 
which none of the rulers of this world knoweth.” It is the difference 
between the Hebrew and Greek way of looking at the relationship 
between time and eternity. Particularly has the notion of ‘revelation,’ 
in the Biblical sense, been almost completely lost in the modern world. 


The first chapter gives a survey of what has happened in the 
field of theological thinking down the ages, its main purpose being 
to make clear the nature and function of the Biblical revelation. Almost 
from the beginning there has been confusion on this point. The Bible 
has rarely been allowed to be its own witness to its own nature. The 
theory which we know as ‘verbal inspiration’ early came to be ac- 
cepted. The Bible was regarded as ‘systematic’ and not as ‘annalistic’ 
and as a book of ‘communicated information’ supernaturally delivered. 
Along with this went traditional notions as to dates, authorship and 
the manner of compilation. It was inerrant in every detail. The result 
of this was that ‘words’ (ideas) became exalted as a kind of absolute 
and that ‘action’ receded into the background. My contention is that 
this fundamental notion of ‘revelation’ is itself un-Biblical, being based 
upon a misunderstanding of the Biblical words davar and logos, which 
have little to do with “communicated information’ in the sense of giving 
correct formulae. 

The Critical Theology of the nineteenth century shook the foun- 
dations of all the assumptions which had been held about the Bible. 
But this critical examination of the Bible was itself based upon a false 
assumption which it had inherited from the previous age, upon the false 
assumption that the Bible was a book of communicated information, 
that the Word of God was a written word. It was easy enough to 
show that the Bible was not inerrant and that many of the traditional 
ideas about authorship and dates were false. And thus it was easy 
enough to assume that there was no such thing as ‘revelation,’ and 
to show that the Bible was like all other sacred books, superior to them 
no doubt, but like them a record of man’s discoveries about God and 
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no more than that. By many this ‘modern’ outlook was hailed as a real 


emancipation, though doubts still remained in the minds of some as to 


whether anything had been really gained. 

Such was the situation when, by a more rigid application of the 
same critical method, it was discovered that the fundamental assump- 
tion about the Bible being supernaturally delivered information of 
a systematic kind, was itself false to the Biblical notion of ‘revelation.’ 
It was seen that, according to the Bible itself, ‘revelation’ had to do with 


the disclosure of the essential character of God, with His creative and 
redemptive activity manifested in the Israel of God; that the Word of 
God had to do with action as well as with speech; and that the Bible 
was a record of ‘once-for-all’ events and was therefore unique, not 
only in the sense that in having this character it differed from all 
other religious classics, but in the sense that these events were con- 
cerned with the action of God Himself. Christians were those who 
by faith had committed themselves to the belief that this activity, cul- 
minating in ‘the things concerning Jesus of Nazareth,’ was the activity 
of God Himself. 

The truth and uniqueness of the Biblical revelation (in this sense) 
is accepted in the five chapters which follow. Ultimately it is a matter 
of faith. It introduces a clear distinction between ‘men of faith’ and 
‘men of not-faith,’ between those who see in the Bible the living Word 
of the living God, and those who see the Bible as one record amongst 
others of an interesting religious development. But it is not blind 
faith, nor is it faith set over against reason. It is faith which itself is 
based on a critical process no less searching than that which inspired 
the Liberal Theology of the nineteenth century, which even owes a 
deep debt to that work; it is faith which is ‘reason in a courageous 
mood.’ 

These five chapters set forth five ‘essential patterns’ of Biblical 
thought which must constantly be kept in mind if Christian theology is 
not to be swept from its moorings. These ‘patterns’ deal with “The 
Living God,’ which detaches the Hebrew and Christian revelation of 
God from all abstract conceptions ; ‘The People of God,’ which shows 
that there can be no conception of God which ignores community ; ‘The 
Providence of God,’ which deals with the relationship of God to his- 
tory; “The Creatureliness of Man,’ which makes it clear that, though 
man is created in the image of God, he is other than God; and ‘The 
Grace of God,’ which makes clear the Christian notion of salvation. 
It is claimed that these are the foundation upon which the Christian 
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doctrines of redemption, the Redeemer, the fellowship of the redeemed 
(the Church), the Holy Spirit, the Trinity, and Christian ethics must 
be built up and understood. 

It will be clear to readers who are familiar with the earlier writ- 
ings of Alexander Campbell, especially with his The Christian System, 
that many of the insights which are scattered in this book, which are 
insights appearing everywhere in the new theology of our day, are 
similar to insights which he had. Especially is this so on the concept 
of ‘revelation.’ To a very large extent he himself owed these insights 
to John Glas, though he developed them much more thoroughly. The 
value of these insights have waited a century to be appreciated. It 
will also be clear to those who have read Campbell carefully, and who 
are themselves deeply versed in the thought of the nineteenth century, 
and aware of the deeper critical probing of the twentieth century, how 
false is the view which is put forward that Campbell was no more 
than a Baconian-cum-Lockian philosopher, and that the foundations 
which he laid naturally lead to a position little different from that of 
scientific humanism. I gladly acknowledge my debt to the schooling 
which from a youth I had in the writings of this neglected theologian, 
which is greater than any debt I owe to the New Theologians either of 
the continental ‘crisis school’ or of the American ‘realist school.’ Per- 
haps it is time that we Disciples put out an edited edition of The 
Christian System written by a competent theologian! 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CHURCH FUNCTIONING EFFECTIVELY. By Dean O. L. Shelton. 
Bethany Press. $1.50. 224 pages. 


This volume fills a long felt need in the organized life of the 
average local congregation. The ordinary church board member really 
wants to do his part to build the kingdom in his community, as well as 
to have a share in sending the gospel to the farthest corners of the 
earth. For the know-how in carrying out both enterprises he relies 
almost entirely upon his minister, and rarely gives the latter a fair 
chance to furnish the instruction which is so all-important under the 
circumstances. It is too much to expect every local preacher to write 
a textbook on church administration and to teach it also. In this bril- 
liantly written and thoroughly intelligible manual, the Dean of the 
School of Religion of Butler University, has provided every local 
minister or church leader with just the kind of textbook needed in order 
for the church to function effectually in our present work-a-day world. 
The organization of the group, the proper officiary, the necessary 
committees for carrying on the work and all other features required 
for success are set forth in clear and simple language so that there can 
be no possible misunderstanding as to its meaning. The result is an 
ideal handbook, which every congregation, no matter how well trained 
it may be, will find of the utmost value for the successful progress 
of its work. The minister should arrange for his board to meet regu- 
larly to study this attractive work and every member should possess 
a copy of the text. By the time the study is completed the results will 
become apparent and will continue to manifest their presence in the 
constantly growing efficiency of the congregation. A great many 
books which appear from the press are quite unnecessary, because they 
are largely duplications of preceding works. This is emphatically not 
the case with the present volume. The author deserves congratulations 
upon the matter in which he has met one of the most imperative needs 


of our local congregations. 
F. D. KEeRSHNER. 


Get THEE A TEACHER. Published in honor of the memory of Israel 
Friedlander, 1888-1944. Houston, Texas, 1945. 


Get Thee a Teacher, the title of this volume, is evidently taken 
from the words of Jehoshua ben Perachjah which appear in the first 
pereq of Aboth. 
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The students of Judaism may recall the stir created in the Ameri- 
can Jewish circle, when in 1943 the congregation of Beth Israel, the 
oldest Jewish congregation in Texas, under Rabbi Friedlander’s min- 
istry, adopted the famous seven principles of faith and practices. These 
principles boldly renounce the orthodox view of the Masorah, of Zion- 
ism, of the Messiah, and of the Shulchan Aruk—in fact everything 
orthodox or conservative which may becloud the recognition of the 
integrity of the individual, or which may be meaningless in modern 
society. Reform Judaism thus courageously launched its declaration 


in Beth Israel, though its congregation fully respected, and was in 7 


sympathy with, other Jews who adhered to the ancient faith and 
practices. 


The bases upon which Rabbi Friedlander championed the cause of j 
Reform Judaism are self-evident in The History of the Development ¥ 


of American Reform Judaism, which is excerpts edited by him from | 


Dr. David Philipson’s The Reform Movement in Judaism. These ex- 7 
cerpts together with Rabbi Friedlander’s concise commentary appear 
in Get Thee a Teacher. They constitute a very useful and accurate 7 


sketch of Reform Judaism and its doctrine in America. 


This section is followed by some selections from the words of : 
other leaders in Reform Judaism, namely, Dr. Kaufman Kohler, Dr. 


Hyman G. Enelow, Dr. Henry Cohen, and Dr. Samuel Goldenson. 


These selections, except those of Dr. Cohen, have some direct reference ~ 


to Zionism. To these rabbis, holding to Zionism as a political aspira- 
tion of the Jewish people means degrading Judaism to the level of any 
gentile struggle in international affairs. To them, the ultimate mission 
of Israel is to proclaim One God, that is, the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of mankind, not the restoration of Palestine as a 
refuge for the Jews under oppression. Nevertheless, Reform Judaism 
does not claim to ignore the treasured memory of Palestine, neither 
does it advocate the discontinuance of its Jewish colonization. 


Reform Judaism is primarily a faith of the spirit, and not that © 


of the letter. This is the theme of Dr. Cohen, which appears in the | 


selections under his name. Again, however, it does not mean to dis- 4 
regard all traditional beliefs and practices, but only to that extent that © 
Judaism becomes a universal faith and a contemporary religion, yield- 


ing certain intelligible significance to the man of the present day. 


Reform Judaism is far from a humanistic ethical system. Re- | 


form Judaism does not question the creatorship and the Fatherhood 
of God, neither does it doubt man’s being fashioned in the image 
of God. Yet, just because of this fact it does not consider man as all 
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automaton controlled by the traditional rabbinical fetters. And when 
Reform Judaism is interpreted into American life, there emerges a 
Jew under the universal God, proud of the custody of His divine reve- 
lation and proud of the suffrage of his Republic, vital but humble in 
his religious life, charitable but meek in his social life, and bold but 
righteous in his political life. This is the Jew of Rabbi Friedlander. 
This review is not intended to enhance the cause of Reform 
Judaism. In fact, there are many orthodox Jews and conservative 
Jews whose lives are exemplary to the gentile, and whose knowledge 
of God supercedes that of other religionists. Still Get Thee a Teacher 
contains that unquestionable mark of courage and conviction of a great 
religious reformer whose life was dedicated to God. Whatever may 
have been said of Rabbi Friedlander, his critics should remember the 
ending of the dictum of Jehoshua ben Perachjah, from which the title 
of this fine volume is taken: And judge all men by the scale of merit. 
Toyozo W. NAKARAI. 


FavorITE BisLE Verses. By Henry H. Halley. Published by the 
author. 144 pages. Thirty cents. 


Condensed selections from the Bible and Scriptural anthologies of 
various kings have appeared rather frequently during the course of 
recent history. Most of them have been unsatisfactory principally 
because of omission but occasionally one of superior merit makes its 
appearance. This is the case with H. H. Halley’s Favorite Bible Verses. 
The volume represents the fruition of a long life of loving devotion 
to the Scriptures as the inspired work of God and as the infallible guide 
for human conduct. Halley’s anthology can be slipped into your coat 
pocket without allowing it to bulge and it will be found the best book 
we know for the occasional and hurried reading which many Christians 
are obliged to adopt in these days. It would be better for all of us if 
we read fewer and better books. Abraham Lincoln had a very small 
library but it was made up of good books and he knew them all. There 
is no substitute for the Bible as a whole but there are occasions when 
a little volume like this one can be of infinite solace and satisfaction 
in the hurried moments of life. 

F. D. KERSHNER. 


PROBLEMS IN RELIGION AND Lire. By Anton T. Boisen. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. $1.50. 159 pages. 


The author of this book has achieved distinction in the psychiatric 
as well as the religious field. He is a graduate of Indiana University 
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and has received advance degrees from Union Theological Seminary, 
Yale, and Harvard. He has been a member of the staff of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary and has been a leader in the use of clinical 
methods in the psychiatric training of ministers. This volume is a 
handbook for pastoral instructions along the lines which the author 
has followed in his own investigation and research. It deals with both 
the normal and abnormal types of conduct and gives valuable informa- 
tion as to the best means of handling them. Part One of the book 
discusses such timely subjects as: “The Community,” the ‘(Home 
and Its Members,” and “The Individual and His Development.” Part 
Two deals with types of maladjustment and discusses among other 
topics “The Mentally Ill,” “The Delinquent,” “The Sexually Mal- 
adjusted,” “The Alcoholic,” and “The Physically Ill.” Part Three 
treats such subjects as: “Principles of Personal Counseling,” “The 
Religious Conversion Experience Today,” ‘Moral Reconversion,” 
“The Distinctive Task of the Minister” and ‘“‘The Minister’s Library.” 

The style of the book is clear and easily understandable. It is 
condensed rather than wordy and the material is arranged in the most 
direct and logical fashion. One error in fact should perhaps be men- 
tioned, especially because it represents a common misunderstanding on 
the part of certain sections of the religious public. On page 111 the 
author classifies Baptists, Methodists and Disciples as advocates of a 
distinctly mystical and emotional type of conversion. Most readers of 
this magazine will recall the early conflicts between the Methodists and 
the Disciples on this very point, the former explaining the mystical and 
the latter the rational type of evangelism. This is a slight blemish in 
a work which abounds in so many varied excellencies. Few ministers 
who have any considerable number of parishioners will want to be 
without this book when they come to understand the nature of its 


content. 
D. KERSHNER. 
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POTPOURRI 


J. LHAMON, Columbia, Missouri, writes interestingly 
and suggestively about “The Gate Beautiful.” 


The study of the Temple in ancient Jerusalem has 1i- 
terested me greatly. In many ways it enhances many a New Testament 
saying and situation. Indirectly there is almost dramatic homiletic 
material in it and our preachers might now and then enrich a sermon 
with it and withal. Take for example: 


The word gate, which we use for a little dollar and a half yard 
enclosure, gives us no idea whatever of what was there. No Roman 
writer would have used that word; he would have paid portal, which 
meant something great, expensive, beautiful and imposing. And that 
is what it was. It was the chiefest of nine portals leading from other 
parts of the Temple courts (twenty acres of them) into the sacrificial 
sanctuary where there were the temple proper and the great altar 48 
feet square and 15 feet high, with its three fires burning everlastingly 
on it. All of these portals had heavy, two-leaved gates, “wide and 
high, with guard houses and superstructures above them.” This one 
gate so surpassed all the others that the admiring worshippers looked 
up and cried “Beautiful.” It was a glorious archway, 60 feet high, 
with 16 feet of opening from pillar to pillar. It was built of vari- 
colored marble, and over it was thrown a vine of gold with clusters “as 
large as a man’s body” of grapes of gold. There, in the midst of that 
expansion of marble and gold sat the lame beggar, whom Peter and 
John encountered as they entered the temple. 


Here is what Edersheim tells us about it in his notable book TuE 
TemPLe. “The gate itself was made of dazzling Corinthian brass most 
richly ornamented ; and so massive were its double doors that it needed 
the united strength of twenty men to open and close them. This was 
the Beautiful Gate, and on its steps they had been wont these many 
years to lay the lame man, just as privileged beggars now lie at the 
entrance of Continental cathedrals. No wonder that all Jerusalem 
knew him; and when on that sunny afternoon Peter and John joined 
the worshippers in the Court of the Women, not alone but in company 
with the well-known cripple, who was walking and leaping and praising 
God universal wonder and amazement was aroused.” 


Then there is the rush into Solomon’s Porch, a colonade nearly 
a thousand feet long, roofed with cedar and glorious with two rows of 
marble pillars, Corinthian in form, and thirty-seven and a half feet 
high. There with the lame man, hanging to him, leaping and praising 
God; there in the midst of royal art, cedar and marble and gold, was 
Peter’s pulpit for his second sermon. Read it again. It is primitive; 
it is close to the death and resurrection of Jesus; it is miraculous in 
spiritual power ; it is wholly Christlike in its climax and its call simply 
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for repentance turning in order to forgiveness. Here is history mingled 
with drama; and here is the ultimate psychology of conversion in order 
to what St. Paul calls “the New Man.” 

Robert Henry Pfeiffer, S. T. M., Ph. D., Lecturer on Semitic 
Languages, Harvard University Divinity School, will be the Annual 
Lecturer at the School of Religion, February 11-13, 1947. These 
lectures will be presented under the auspices of the Semitics Depart- 
ment of the School. His lectures will be as follows: ‘The Religion 
of the Priests” ; “The Religion of the Prophets” ; ““The Religion of the 
Sages” ; and “The Synthesis in Judaism.” The lectures will be printed 
in SHANE QUARTERLY during 1947. 


The Indiana Christian (state paper) for November, 1946, carries 
the amounts given by the eight leading communions for 1945. These 
are interesting figures. The first amount is for “Missions,” and the 
second for “Local.” Methodist, $21,598,525, $4,598,351; Baptists 
(South), $17,303,519, $59,295,901; Baptists (North), $6,531,575, 
$31,476,059; Presbyterian (North), $10,166,933, $59,659,015; Pres- 
byterians (South), $5,541,320, $18,518,183; Episcopal, $7,068,676, 
$40,181,098; Disciples, $5,384,068, $26,381,506; Lutheran, $5,094,- 
987, $24,238,855. 

In the booklet, “Missions or Munitions” published for the 16th 
Annual Observance of Men and Missions Sunday, Dr. Ira W. Lang- 
ston, Parke Avenue Christian Church, New York, makes the following 
statement: “Surely there is not one Christian who heard General 
MacArthur on the occasion of the cessation of hostilities with Japan, 
who was not stunned by the responsibility which he placed upon us. 
From the decks of the battleship, U. S. S. Missouri, he said, ‘Military 
alliances, balances of power, the League of Nations, all in their turn 
have failed. We have had our last chance. If we do not now devise 
some greater and more equitable system, Armageddon will be at our 
door. The problem basically is theological, and involves a spiritual 
recrudescence and improvement of human character that will syn- 
chronize with our matchless advance in science, art, literature and all 
the material and cultural developments of the past two thousand years. 
It must be of the spirit if we are to save the flesh.’ We stand either 
before the launching of the most courageous Christian crusade, or the 
most disastrous military defense that our world has ever known. In 
which do you rest your hope?” 


The Butler University enrollment reaches a new all time high in 
the efforts to meet the demands made upon educational institutions in 
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these times. The regular day student enrollment is 4,061, and the 
evening school is 763, making a total of 4,824 for the fall semester. 
Approximately 2,623 are veterans. 


The South African Sentinel, July, 1946, carries the program of 
the “United Christian Conference” held in Southern Africa in Boks- 
burg, Transvaal, in that month. Representatives from all the churches 
were present, including delegates from Capetown, 1,000 miles south, 
and Bulawayo, 750 miles north. The paper also carries an article en- 
titled, “The Largest Protestant Church in the Heart of Africa” which 
says, “This is what a contemporary calls our church in the Belgian 
Congo. An outgrowth of the work started by Dr. and Mrs. Royal J. 
Dye and others about 50 years ago, it now has 60,000 members, with 
a staff of 55 missionaries (evangelists, educationists and medical doc- 
tors), and 1,590 native workers.” 


The Canadian Christian Chronicle, Alberta Bible College Bulletin, 
makes this interesting calculation, “The Golden Rule Foundation re- 
ports that people of the United States gave 1.35 per cent of their in- 
come, or a total of 2 and one-quarter billion dollars in 1945. If they 
had given at the rate they gave in 1920, the total would have been twice 
that amount. If they had given one-tenth, the total would have been 
sixteen billion dollars.” ‘The First Christian,’ St. Joseph, Missouri, 
gives some more interesting facts from the report, “The National 
Stewardship Institute of the Golden Rule Foundation, has just made 
a survey of church revenue for a twenty-six year period. In analyzing 
its figures, the institute divided church revenue into two periods. For 
the thirteen years, 1920 to 1932, church giving totaled, $5,534,906,178; 
for the second thirteen years, 1933 to 1945, it was $4,479,560,695—a 
decline of a little more than one billion dollars. When reduced to a 
per-member average the decline is even more significant. There has 
been a slump from $20.31 a year to the present $13.90. The percentage 
of gifts to churches and church philanthropies as compared with the 
national income was 73 per cent lower in 1945 than during the depres- 
sion year of 1932.” 


We are happy to receive the “Service of Installation” of Kenneth 
Bryce Seeley as pastor of the Hillside Christian Church, Wichita, 
Kansas. Mr. Seeley was formerly pastor of the church at Gary, 
Indiana. 


“TuirD CuurcH Lire,” Indianapolis, Indiana, October 31, 1946, 
“The 1936 religious census shows that the age group between 5 and 
17 numbers 31,618,000, and of that number less than five million are 
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in Sunday Schools. The decrease in Sunday School attendance be- 
tween 1926 and 1936 was forty per cent.” 

The National City Christian Church Bulletin, September 29, 1946, 
gives a review of the “debt elimination campaign” and includes this in- 
teresting paragraph, “Now we are in sight of the end of the debt. Dur- 
ing Dr. R. H. Miller’s eight years ministry in this church the debt was 
reduced at the rate of $125 a day. During my four year ministry 
(Dr. Hastings) the debt has been reduced at the rate of almost $120 
aday. Many hands and hearts have labored at this mighty task. Now 
the end is in sight.” 

A new church paper now coming regularly to the library is the 
“Twin-City Christian,’ Benton Harbor, Michigan. The new pastor 
is Frank Kruger, recently in the School of Religion and student pastor 
at Clermont, Indiana. 

The Christian Messenger, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, reports that 
the Pittsburgh Evangelistic Society will establish a Christian Church 
among the 75,000 colored people of Pittsburgh, and further states that 
there is no Christian church among the colored people of the state of 
Pennsylvania. 

The Christian Caller, Pomona, California, tells of the work of 
Chaplain Dallas Gladson at the California Institution for men at Chino, 
California. He states that “men are selected for the Chino institution 
by the Guidance Center maintained at San Quentin, after 30 or 90 
days of intensive testing by psychiatrists, vocational specialists, medi- 
cal doctors and others who built up a case study upon which decision is 
made as to which type prison the men will enter.” Then he says of 
the work at Chino, “Religion is the fundamental approach of the entire 
staff and program of this institution. It characterizes the basic atti- 
tude toward life which the leadership there seeks to inculcate within the 
men. Life’s major incentives, and respect for the personality of others 
stem out of the basically religious outlook. Religious services are held 
each week with Bible Classes for those interested.” 

The School of Religion opened the academic year on September 9, 
1946, with an enrollment of 160 students. Of this number, 56 are new 
on the campus this year. Twenty-three of the total are veterans. The 
second semester opens on January 27, 1947, and plans are already 
formed for the Summer School which will begin June 10, 1947. 
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THE SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


A Graduate Seminary Constituting One of the Separate 
Schools of Butler University 


Accredited by the American Association of Theological Schools 
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Courses are arranged under the four fields according to modern semi- 
nary standards: the Biblical, Doctrinal, Historical and Practical. Work 
may be taken toward the M. A., M. S. and B. D. degrees. New 
physical plant completed in 1942. Specialized theological library ag- 
gregating over 30,000 volumes. 
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Since Butler was first established under the name of Northwestern 
Christian University the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences has 
been the very heart of the institution. Since 1924 three other colleges 
have been added, each being the outgrowth of a department of the 
original Butler College, but responsibility of giving a general and 
liberal education has remained in the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences. 


Students may major in the various departments in the fields of 
humanities, social sciences, natural sciences and home economics. In 
cooperation with the College of Education, Liberal Arts students are 
prepared for various teaching positions in our secondary schools. 
Liberal Arts students may qualify for a Bachelor of Arts degree in 
journalism and economics, instruction in which is given in the College 
of Business Administration. 

Another important function of the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences is the preparation of students in the various pre-professional 
fields such as pre-medical, pre-dental, pre-nursing, pre-medical tech- 
nology, pre-forestry, pre-law, pre-library and pre-engineering. 


The Liberal Arts Department of Religion prepares students for 
admission to the Graduate School of Religion by a thorough four-year 
course with a major in religion and leading to the Bachelor of Arts 
degree. 


Two-year courses are also offered which lead to the titles of 
Associate in Arts and Associate in Sciences. 


For further information inquiries should be addressed to 


THE REGISTRAR, Butler University 
or to the 


OFFICE OF THE DEAN 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 


Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
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© 


SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


Affiliates in Indianapolis 


The Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music 
The John Herron Art School 


For catalog or information concerning the 
University, address 


THE REGISTRAR, Butler University 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
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